By Edward Jay Epstein 



In 1975. under the directorship ofi 
^illiam Colby, the CIA found itself in 
i state of unprecedented crisis. Its 
entire role had undergone a dramatic 
change:* from being a secret investi-' 
gative agency it had become a target j 
of public investigation, with no feweVj 
than four, government bodies sctuliipfj 
|;ing its past activities. '* * • • 

•■i The impact of these inyestigationsj 
pn the normal activities of tne'ClA.. 
was ''devastating." According to for?« 
jner executives of the CIA, the muUH 
pie investigations did much • more^ 
.ban merely paralyze thp CIA 
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porarlly. They resulted In completely 
demoralizing Its staff, disrupting Its , 
relations with other Western intelli- 
Renee services on whom it depended 
lor information, discrediting it with 
the public, and, for all practical pur» 
po'ses, wrecking it as a viable intelli* 
gence service, • i . 

. The . proximate cause of these, 
Investisations was a' front-page storv. 
In the New York Times on Dec. 22, 
1174, by Seymour Hersh which re- 
vealed that the CIA had been en- 

S aged for some 20 years in the sort of 
omestic surveillance that had been 
ipeclficalW* proscribed by tbe‘"CIA’§' 
parter. Tne Hersh story was based 

J n p closely-held CIA report done th^ 
revious ^ear by its inspector 
general, which was a compilation of 
alUtuL,CIA'f question able a ctitiiki 



E rlor to 19T3 and which was termed' 
y Colby the "(amily jewels.** • ' 

Within hours of publication of 
the Times 'eaposeV Colby effectively 
confirmed' the,. veracity .of' fhe story., 
by Bnnotineingii.the . resignation ■ pf> 
James * JeSus" Anglelqni' thi-ClA s, 
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been mentioned in Hersh's report, as 
well as Angleton*s three top' oeputies 
on the 'coiinterintblljgence staff and, 
Colby hahd-de|ivered la .lengthy re- 
port of his own to Secretary of Slate 
Henry Kissinger; Thougn written in a* 
•• ‘i':t '*** sensafionaj tone ihan. ex?* 

Qvv } pose, tbis^< report clegrlyfiubsUntJri 

■ atBd-.t,Ve*:faVtv;tb"«t;^ 

counterintelligence stsiff asilVell 'at: 
other elements. of the' QIAlha^ bee4 



involved, ini questionable 'and possible 
Illegal acMvltiep.'rCblby lold^KlMiful 
ger that he had Cleansed liUiepoct o/; 
agents’ name^ ai^d secret openttlonr 



so that the president could tmage it 
available tp the press. Colby/glso kp- 
pended to the report ■ Information’ 
Hersh had np| dlvulgedii^oauding n' 
list, bf alleged assassination aUcmpti 
by - the . cTaV i.Cpnfrohlcd • Iwith tbi J 
document^ -President Fprd pad littlp 
choice but:to ip|tUte an investigation 
of the J 

How had the J»wmlly lewels’^ ever 
leaked to tbh NcnfiYprk Times In thp 
first place? Th« j Jue^tlon put 
to Colby ' In^ISjS ’ by^: Richard Ifis 
Helms, himself o former director of 
the CIA. According to Hplfhs’i Vecol- 
lection of their con versationi * Colby 
nongbalahtliLranl leduilT iaiked to 
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Hersh." At’the'time, Helms did not 
fully comprehend what Colby meant 
by this admission. It seemed almost 
inconceivable to him that the direcc 
tor of the CIA. whom he had alway^ 
found to be an intelligent, discreet,^ 
and completely responsible officer, 
and who qad sworn an oath to protect 
the nation’s secrets, could have re* 
vealed such critical information for 
publication. Yel the next time Helms 
saw Colby, he again asked him about 
the leak, and Colby reiterated that he 
had confirmed the story to Hersh and 
the New York Times. fJ ‘ j 

V . That it was Colby hifneolf who had 
engineered the lealc also became^ 
clear in the meantime to members of 
(hq CIA's counterintelligence staff 
whq had been forced to rcs|^' pq apt ‘ 
pount of it. ’ 5 - •^*!t , » >■ 

y In his autobiography, Colby gives i 
somewhat more circumspect account 
of the incident. He claims that Hersh 
telephoned him 'excitedly, saying ha 
was invesUgaMng illegal ^lA activj» 
ties, andf requesting an /interview; 
Colby explains that since Hersh had 
cooperated with him a fevf months 
earlier in suppressing the story of the 
■Sloin ar.pjCB|orer.*‘*r fal<».eive(| )\||n 



the interview he reouested and cduid 
trust his responsibility. . . " .N, ‘ 

I In the interview. Colby asserts, he 
lattemplcd to "pul in proper perspec* 
live" both the CIA’s investigation of 
the anti-war movement in the United 
Slates and the CIA’s surveillance of 
Amcrican_.diizins. by iVwirctaps, 
mail intercepts." pnd blherlneans. 
He acknowledges iconfirpiing to 
Hersh that the CIA had. in the case of 
the mail Intercepts, sometimes vio- 
lated its charter (and the law), Hp 
provided Her^h with incriminating 
details about other highly classified 
• and illegal surveillance activities. ^ 

;lV *♦ * ‘ * • , . f . 

Colby says that he did not' realize 
Hhe public release of this information 
.woMid have the "traumatic copse* 
i quences" it did. The only reasdi he 
ftold Hersh aboyt it, he writes, was to 
lay to rest rumors which Hersh had 
beard of even more Incriminating ac*. 
iivltiesonthepartof theC^lA. • ■ " > 
ua .This explanation, however, is nqt 
entirely /convincing. Whatever i the 
t^deal'! Colby may hqve had wUb 
fiersh to suppress the Glomar''Ev 
plorer story, it could not have been, 
mh as. to jequire him nOw tp jj YMU.e 
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< details of a secret and closely held 
..^report — so secret, indeed, that (as 
4 Colby admits) he had not even 
briefed President Nixon or President 
ford or Henry Kissinger about iU 
existence. * 

i Colby's role in the ''family jewels" 
affair turns out to have involved a 
great deal more than talking to a re- 
porter, or failing to talk to ine presi- 
dent. The "family Jewels" report was 
no ordinary CIA document. It was 
Colby who drafted the directive 
ordering all CIA personnel to report 
any past transgressions or question- 
able activity they knew of; and it was 
Colby who from start to finish super- 
intended the 693-page report. U was 
also Colby who briefed Senators 
Stuart Symington and John Stennis, 
and Congressmen Edward Hebert 
and Lucien Nedzi, about the report, 
and who eonjiiUed the^epartmept of 



Justice on the issue of the legality of 
a number of the "Jewels.'^ To be 
sure, any one of these parties may 
have leaked aspects of the report, but 
the confirmation, and the details, 
which turned it into a front-page 
story came from Colby^ » 

f Why would a director of the CIA 
reveal these, and other, skeletons in 
the CIA's closet? When I posed this 
Question to a former colleague of 
(Jolby's in the CIA, he said that there 
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were three equally plausible theories 
to explain Colby’s behavior. Theory 
;oQe, Colby was a congenital ‘'confes- 
sor,' who sincerely believed the CIA 
sbQuId not be a secret service and 
^iherefpre freely disclosed Informa*. 
non to all comers. Theory two, Colby 
'had become overwhelmed with guilt 
during his long and grueling tour of 
.y . Vietnam, ana to purge him- 
fu turned against 

j ® CIA. The third was the astonish- 
mg llheory that Colby might be a 
;5oVlel "mole." or penetration agent, 
'Who had been ordered to wreck the 
llntolligence service. „ - 

I*' The very fact that such theories/ 
■ppd especially the third, should be 
£*Y5n c urrency indicates the ferveily 



of -feeling in the intelligence com- 
munity over Colby's going public, 
yet. none of these theories even re- 
iqotely fits the known facts about 
Colby s career In the CIA. Far from . 
.being g bom f 'confessor,!* as the first 
theory suggests, it was because of his 
ipl^crcllon and dt^monstrated loyoUy 
that he. was chosen to be CIA direc- 
<tdr.;*'nie second theory, tracing his 
iqotlv^s to his : experience in Vle^ 
Aim. also seems inadequate; Colbyi 
was proud of his accompllshmenu 

• Finally, there it no basis whatever* 
for the notion that Colby is a **moie.'* 
H‘C6lby were a Soviet /agent, one 
would have expected his career to be 
Tatiidded with intelligence successes 
’(Whiqh the Soviets would have pro- 
vided for purposes of his promotion). 
But ^ fact is that up until Vietnam 
be had few if any successes as an 
.iolelligence officer. Nor had he de-, 
Velpped any secret sources; Instead, 
ihiarcareer was built on his compe- 
tency as an administrator and a 
problem-solver. Furthermore, it 
seems inconceivable that the Soviets, 

I if t^y had managed to bring one of 
nbeir agents fo the point of being 
.director of the CIA, would then risk 
*hiihing his career bv having him leak 
?s^mts to the press. 

\ Since these three theories are 
Inadequate to explain Colby's ac- 
tions, (i is necessary to consider a 
fourth possibility — that the leaks 
>ere part of a maneuver intended to, 
’fclidve Colby of an extreoiely vexing 
.^reaucratic problem. .v 

iWhen Colby was appointed deputy 
-director of plans by Scfilesinger In 
J973, and took charge of the CIA's 
clandestine activities, he found U.S. 
intelligence virtually paralyzed wben^ 
;it came to determining the Soviet. 
Union's military and strategic Inten-, 
tiops. While satellites and other tech- 
nical devices did provide a constant 
.flow of data on Soviet economic, mUi- 
'tary, and technological ^ 

4 achievements, some form of hulnaii 
.'intelligence — specifically, spies 
' was still needed in order to acquire ; 
{knowledge of how fhe Soviets in-| 
-tended to use these resources. For 
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* had been unable to recruit any agent 
-with access to the secrets of the 
: tCrcmiin who was considered reliable 

• by the CIA's counterintelligence 
evaluators. 

tl The recruitment of agents inside 
(he Soviet Union had always, 
presented a problem for U.S. intelli-j 
gepce. Since the Soviet Union is a 
closed and rigidly compartmental- 
ized society, with almost no move- 
ment among the various sectors, Che 
CIA' had decided that it made little 
sense to attempt to recruit Its own 
Agep'ts among Soviet citizens and 
then maneuver them into positions 
where they would have access to 
gtate secrets. Even if it succeeded in 
making such recruitments, and even 
if the. agents escaped the detection of 
Ine 'omnipresent security forces, 
there was no way of insuring that 
-they would ever achieve a position of 
value. • 

Therefore, the CIA aimed at re- 
cruiting persons who already had ac- 
^c^s to ^vict state secrets; for all 
^practical purposes, this meant high- 
ranking Soviet intelligence officers 
.dispatched to the West. One program 
Jn.the late 1950s, for example, io- 
‘volved simply telephoning Soviet 
Intelligence officers attached to 
embassies in the West and asking if 
they had any interest in selling se- 
ptets. The idea apparently was that 
pven if 99 out of 100 hung up, a few 
contacts would be made. 

CIA officers of course realized that 
(he prospects for recruiting were not 
good. Soviet officers are carefully 
screened before they are allowed to 
attain positions of status in the elite 
intelligence organizations, and be- 
fore being posted to the West. More- 
over, their families are held hostage 
in the Soviet Union, and any money 
the CIA might offer for committing 
espionage would be of no use to them 
hrhome. Nevertheless, the CIA did 
have a number of early recruiting 
successes — most notably Colonel 
peter Popov in the early 19S0s and 
(Colonel Oleg Penkovsky in 1961. . 

^ . Yet the recruitment process ior, 
vplved considerable risks. Since the* 
l^ussians know (hat the CIA Is de-' 
pendent on Soviet intelligence agents 
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contact the CIA and feed it carefully 
prepared stories designed to provoke 
.and mislead Western intelligence. 
Such "disinformation" operations, if 
clearly orchestrated, can work disas- 
.troiisly well fo deceive an enemy oa- 
'tion.* . . , .11 

tr. *•: u ' 

The responsibility for weeding out ^ 
.^disinformation" and fraudulent 
was vested in a small CIA 
counterintelligence staff headed by 
Ifapiqs Jesus i^igleton. It was the job 
of the counterintelligence staff to sus-. 
pect' every agent recruited by other! 
j^yisions oi the CIA as being possibly 

0 "plant" or double-agent, and to 
b^lenge data from such sources as ' 
possible "disinformation." i^gle- 
.Ipn'a constant suspicions naj^aliy ^ 
f^dpd to frustrate those case offi- 
.’oers who believed they had recruited 
valuable agents and those reports 
.officers whose job it was to produce a ' 
coherent picture of Soviet activities. 

The suspicions of Angleton and his 
counterintelligence staff were 
greatly heightened in 1961 when -a 
KGB officer, Anatoly M. Golitsin, de- 
tected to the CIA and told Angleton in 
his debriefings that the KGB was in 
the process of mounting a major 
deception operation which would in- 
volve "disinformation’* agents posing 
either as dissident Soviet intelligence, 
officers or as outright defectors.' 
Golitsin further suggested that the 
Soviets had penetrated both the CIA 
and the FBI — just as they had pene- 
trated British intelligence with Kim 
Philby and West German intelligence 
with Heinz Felfe — and that the 
Soviet "mole" in the CIA had been 
activated in 19S8. f 
. *■ *' .*'-* 

1 Whether or not a penetration of the 
CIA by the Soviets had occurred, 
Angleton became fully convinced 
that the Soviets were involved in a 
"disinformation" game when a num- 
ber of other Soviet intelligence offi- 
cers began volunteering highly sus- 
pect information to the CIA and FBI. 
Tiiese included Yuri Nosenko, whose 
Story partly collapsed when Soviet 
cable traffic was intercepted; 
"Fedora/* as he was code-fiam^ by 
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reaucratic impasse to the recruK- 
ment of new agents was resolved. 
Under Cplby's new policy, the CIA 
could take higher risxs in accepting 
volunteers among Communist offi- 
cials and distribute the information 
from them as well as the data that 
had long been bottled up on the suspi- 
cion that it was from "disinforma- 
tion** agents. But while this led 
rapidly to the production of new 
information, it dio not solve the coun- 
terintelligence problem. Indeed, It 
led to new crises. ^ 

Early In 1975 one of Angleton's 
counterintelligence deputies who had 
stayed on (or several months to as- 
sist with the transition was inforihed 
that the agency had just made a 
maior recruitment in Moscow.,. 
Colby's policy of accepting all volun- 
teers had obviously been put into ef- 
fect. 

The agent whom the CIA recruited, 
was Sanya L. Lipavsky, a 42-year-old 
neurosurgeon of Jewish descent who 
was em^oyed by the Drivers* Li- 
^cense Bureau in Moscow as a 
medical examiner. Lipavsky claimed 
that he had previously been a sur- 
geon in Murmansk and In that 
capacity had treated Soviet person- 
nel attached to the nuclear subma- 
rine bases in the area. When this . 
Information was conveyed back from 
Moscow to CIA headquarters at 
Langley, the case office[ ip Mofco^ . 



(presumably working under diplo- 
matic cover) was authorized to re- 
cruit Lipavsky. The CIA then sup- 
plied Lipavsky with the espionage 
apparatus necessary for him to pass 
alone information he might acquire, 
and he was assigned a **dead drop*' 
— reportedly a hollowed-out caole 
from which his messages could later 
be retrieved by another courier for 
the CIA. 

Colby's new man in Moscow was 
also heavily involved with a group of 
Jewish dissldepts who were leading 
the human-riehts movement in Rus- 
sia. In fact, be shared a room with 
Anatoly Shcharansky, a young engi- 
neer wno was the spokesman lor tne 
movement; and he had ingratiated 
himself with a number of other Jew- 
ish petivists, including Vladimir 
Slepak (who had received a telegram 
of support from Jimmy Carter dur- 
ing, the 1976 presidential campaign), 
Vi(aly Rubin and Aleksandr Lerner. 
During the period of his service to 
the' CIA. Lipavsky continued to main- 
tain and to intensify his contacts with 
Jewish dissidents who, of course, had 
not the slightest idea that Lipavsky 
was anything but a member of their 
group. X . I 

Some two years later it turned out 
that the man the CIA supposed it had 
recruited was actually in the service 
of the KGB. Apparently he ap- 
proached the CIA only after the KGB, 
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from prison In exchange /or which 
Lipavsky agreed to act as a provoca- 
teur. In March 1977 Lipavsky pub- 
lished an account of his CIA activi- 
ties in the government newspaper 
Izvestia, identified the ^*dead drop*’ 
the CIA had assigned him and went 
on to denounce Shcharansky and 
other Jewish activists as traitors, 
claiming that they had cooperated 
with him in collecting information 
about how technical equipment sup- 
plied by firms in the West was being 
used for counterespionage against 
dissidents. The Soviets then moved to 
arrest Shcharansky and other dissi- 
dents on the charge of cooperating 
with the CIA. 

It quickly became apparent in 
Washington that the KGB had 
planted lipavsky on the CIA in order 
to compromise the human-rights 
movement in Russia. This was also 
embarrassing to President Carter, 
who, even though he had been briefed 
on Lipavsky*s CIA connection, had 
publicly stated that Shcharansky was 
in no way involved with the CIA. The 
dwree to which Lipavsky (and the 
KGB) might have framed Shcha- , 
ransky and entrapped other dissi- 
dents by manipulating them into as- 
sisting him was not known; but the 
Soviets clearly held the trump - a 
**CIA** agent willing to implicate 
other Soviet dissidents — and Presi- 
dent Carter to_ preclude furthc f 



embarrassment as well as tp lessen 
the damage to the victims of the 
unfortunate CIA recruitment entered 
into secret negotiations with the Sovi- 
ets to make the best deal he could 
under the circumstances. 

• 5 

Whatever may be the outcofnc of 
the secret deal, the action of the CIA 
in recruaing Lipavsky In the first 
place seems inexplicable. Lipavsky 
had no access to secret information; 
he had no persuasive motive to risk 
his life for the CIA; and he was in- 
volved in a movement whose integ- 
rity and credibility were extraor- 
dinarily Important to the United 
States. At best he might have been 
able to identify other possible targets 
for recruitment by the CIA. ^ 

The point of the exercise may have 
been only bureaucratic: to prove that 
without interference from Angleton 
and his counterintelligence staff, the/ 
CIA was capable of recruiting agents 
even inside Russia. Yet no matter 
what the rationale may have been, 
the Lipavsky affair demonstrates 
that the difficulties inherent in 
American counterintelligence] efforts 
have not been solved. On the con- 
trary. it seems clear that Colby's 
new bureaucratic methods not only 
have so far proved useless but have 
given rise to problems of aai|«veD 
more delicate and possibly danger- 
ous kind. . 

- - 



the FDI, who supported Noscnko on 
eJeiiients of his story which Nosenko 
admitted were fabrications; and Yuri 
Loginov, who, after confirming 
Nosenko's story, redefected from 
South Africa to Russia, 
i Angleton and his staff thereupon 
stiffened their resistance to informa- 
tion from Soviet intelligence officers . 
— and to the distribution of such ’ 
information among other Western 
intelligence services. Quite abruptly, 
the recruitment of agents ground to a 
bait. ‘ 

Tension also developed between' 
the CIA and the FBI over this issue. i 
The CIA's counterintelligence staff, 
which served as liaison with the FBI, 
had concluded that among Soviet 
^'disinformation" agents were three 
officers working under UN cover in 
New York and passing information to 
' the FBI. Since J. Edgar Hoover had 
built a large part of the FBI's spy- 
catching program on what these 
Soviet agents had provided, he chose 
not to believe the counterintelligence 
staff. By 1970 the resulting friction 
between the two agencies led Hoover 
virtually to break off FBI contact 
with the CIA. 

The intelligence community was 
thus "a house divided against itself," 
as Helms later put it. At the root of 
the problem was the question of how 
seriously to assess the Soviet ca- 
pacity for deception. Angleton be- 
lieved that the Evicts not only had 
such a capacity but used it consist- 
ently to mislead the CIA. Moreover, 
his counterintelligence staff at- 
tributed the CIA's failure Co recruit 
worthwhile Soviet agents to the pres- 
ence of a "mole" or to some otlier 
form of penetration. Those opposing 
this view argued that Angleton and 
bis staff ^ad overestimated the 
Soviet use of deception, and the fail- 
ure to recruit agents stemmed from 
his staff's unmerited suspicions of 
every potential recruit. 

^ * Colby had long sided with the lat- 
ter point of view. He resolved, even 
before he became director, that he 
"would try to shift our major effort Co 
contacts between our officers and 
Communist officials and take the 
chance of making a few mistakes in 
return for fecruitlng a lot more 
a|en(g tlumJAnifletofi's] ultracarefu^ 



approach allowed." In early 1973, he 
notes in his autobiography, he 
"recommended to Schlesingcr that 
Angleton ought to be let go. reiterat- 
ing my long-held feeling that bis ul- 
traconsplratorial turn of mind had, at 
least in recent years, b^me more of 
a liability than an asset to the 
agency. •• ‘ *' ■ ■ • ^ 

* Schlesinger refused to accept 
Colby's advice. Three months later, 
in the Watergate crisis, Colby look 
over from Schlesingcr «• director, 
and again maneuvered to force 
A^leton out by cutting off his liaison 
with .the But,TColby notes. 

Anglcton'l'dqg in hif heels.’f and 
Colbv then yielded,? ^'hecaii^c ’ I 
feared that Angleton's professional 
integrity and personal Intensity 
might have led him to take dire 
measures if 1 forced the issue." 
(Presumably, that ^it, Angleton 
might, if it came to a power stniggle', 
attempt to go over Colby's head to 
the president.) Firing Angleton 
obviously going to require mure than 
a mere request or even a codMnta- 
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tion. 

It was at this point that Colvv real- 
ized that Seymour Hersb wa|\ inter- 
ested in doing an expose pf the QIA. 
In his autobiography, Cplb^ gives the 
foUotringchnmo(ogy. . 

• December 17, 1971: Colby decides 
"to face up to my responsibility to re- ‘ 
move Jim Angleton" before the end 
of the year; Angleton again "resists"^ 
Colby's suggestion that he retirp 
from pounterimelligence. > \v 

• December 19: Colby speaks 

Hersh on the telephone — a call 
(^Iby claims Hersh initiated. . ^ 

• December 20: Colby meets with 
Hersh, tells him about Angleton's 
role in the mail-cover pfogram and 
."confirms" his expose. > : 

m December 21 (this particular entry 
does not appear in the Colby book):| 
Colby tells Angelton about the up^^j 
coming Hersh expose fnd insists on^ 
his resignation. , | ^ 

• December 22: The H^rsh expose, 
appears. 

• December 23: Colby announces 
j^nglcion's resignation^ t - , . 



• December 24: Colby submits his 
lengthy report to the president. , 

Colby succeeded In his objective of 
removing Angleton. He also forced 
the resignation of the three top depu- 
ties on the counterintelligence staff 
and transferred a number of other 
officers on the ^taff, which never 
numbered more than 25, to other 
parts of the CIA. The new appointees 
came mainly from the Far East Divi- 
sion or Vietnam. For all practical 
purposes, Colby had obliterated the 
counterintelligence operation which 
Angleton ha<T developed over a 20- 
year period. Files were shifted to 
other departments and. in some 
cases, destroyed. "In a matter of 
weeks the institutional memo^ was 
erased. ^ . 

With the tenniiiation of Angleton 
end key mea on bis staff, \j ( 
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